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" Musick the soul can soothe and feast, 
And equals gaudy plumes at least" 

The sober night advancing mute, 
Came on to settle this dispute. 
At eve the Peacock's bright display 
Was lost: all birds by night are gray; 
While musick floating o'er the farms, 
Acquired by night, uncommon charms. 

Intrinsick talents worth can raise 
Above mere beauty's brightest blaze : 
Beauty, at times, some men adore, 
Talents, all men forevermore. 

ARMORICUS, 



SIR, 

I offer you the following attempt at a translation of the 
third Satire of Boiieau, who must always be a favourite 
with the readers of French literature. Lord Lyttelton in 
his " Dialogues of the Dead," has drawn a parallel, in- 
genious enough, between him and Pope, in which he ac- 
cords the superiority to the latter. But this was national 
partiality, of which if other proof was wanting, the opin- 
ion of Johnson, (and who was sufficiently sturdy in his 
national prejudices,) would be sufficient to shew it to be 
unfounded. There is no modern writer in any language, 
who has so many claims to the perfection of a classick mo- 
del, and he has perhaps gone to the utmost limils of the 
French language to attain it. His Lutrin and his Satires 
are in point of taste, energy, harmony, and exquisitely ap- 
propriate versification, an object of admiration to all those 
who know the difficulty of excelling in these. — It will be 
seen that Goldsmith was indebted to this satire, (as Boiieau 
was before indebted to Horace) for the spirit of his verses 
entitled the " Haunch of Venison." Leigh Hunt also, in 
his " Feast of the Poets," has shewn many traces of a 
similar imitation. The French poet, however, rises beyond 
comparison over these and all his other imitators, in that 
genuine caustick wit, which it is as difficult to describe as 
it is to imitate, and in what may be called a pure, old fash- 
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ioned, classical taste. The following is part of a prelimi- 
nary note by one of the French editors, it will give a 
sufficient clue to what succeeds. 

" This Satire was composed in the year 1667. It 
contains the recital of an entertainment, given by a man of 
a false and extravagant taste, who prided himself, neverthe- 
less, on his superiour refinement in the art of living." 



Translation of the third Satire of Boileau. 

1 What shocking mishap has come o'er thee to day ? 
Why lengthens thy phiz in that dolorous way ? 
Thy features discover as dismal a shock, 
* As a fund-holder feels at the falling of stock : 
And whither has fled the bright tinge from thy cheek, 
Which from soups and from ortolans seem'd to grow sleek, 

3 Where fun in its glory attracted our sight, 

And the grape and the ruby shone thickly and bright. 
Why how now ? come tell us the source of thy huff; 
Has the cause of good eating received a rebuff? 

4 Has the State in thy kitchen employ'd a reform ? 

Are thy vines and thy melons o'erwhelm'd in the storm ? 

Oh well, if thou grudgest a civil reply, 

1 will question no more, but must bid thee good-bye. 

Good heavens ! do let me one moment respire, 
And soon I'll explain to you all you desire. 

i The poet here addresses an epicure friend, whose answer, com- 
mencing a few lines below, reaches to the end of the piece. We hare 
introduced the solemn style into this preliminary address, in order tc 
render bis interrogatories a little more taunting and satirical. 

3 The original idea is stronger, the lines are : — 

Et ce visage enfin plus pale qu'un rentier 
A l'aspect d'un arret qui retranche une quartier? 
Stockholders in France are called rentiers, and the king had recently 
by one of those edicts which can only be made in despotick countries, 
retrenched a quarter's payment of interest. 

s La joie is the word which we have rendered/wn. Perhaps the 
French have no expression for this English word, any more than for 
comfort. They make too constant a business of trifling, to be real 
lovers of fun. 
* "Several sumptuary edicts had been passed about that time." 
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I have just come away from a finical swine, 

Who to poison me, sure, must compel me to dine. 

A whole year have I dreaded his teasing pursuit, 

And thought I'd eluded the obstinate brute. 

But yesterday, coming and squeezing my hand, 

He whispers — " Dear Sir, the whole matter is planned, 

" Without fail you'll be with us to-morrow to dine, 

" I have more than a dozen of famous old wine, 

*' 5 Boucingo, I know, couldn't furnish us such, 

" And stake what you will, I will wager as much, 

" 8 That Villandri would praise both its flavour and spirit, 

" Though he dines at the General's — a table of merit. 

" 7 Moliere will be there to recite his Tartuffe, 

" 3 And Laral'ert has given his word — that's enough — 

"If Lambert is there, sure you can't stay at home." 

" What ! Lambert ?" " Yes, Lambert, to-morrow;"—" I'll come. v 

To-day then, seduced by a promise so fair, 
* After Mass and at noon, to his house I repair, 
I arrived, and no sooner had entered the door, 
Than mine host with embraces quite cover'd me o'er ; 

5 " Boucingo was a famous wine-seller." 

6 " Villandri was a man of quality who frequently dined at the 
house of General de Souvre." 

1 " The comedy of the Tartuffe or The Hypocrite, had been forbid- 
den to be acted, and every body invited Moliere to their houses, in 
order to hear him recite it." 

8 " Michael Lambert was a famous musician, and a great favourite 
every where." 

9 The hour of dining in France, in Boileau's time, and till within a 
short period of the Revolution, was at noon, a practice which is still 
maintained in some of the southern countries of Europe, and among 
the labouring classes every where. In England, the fashion of dining 
late was earlier introduced, and the progress has been there and in 
higher circles at Paris to bring things round to nearly their former 
standing. A fashionable dinner in London, is at seven, eight, or even 
nine in the evening. Most of the merchants and the middling class 
generally dine at tour or five. But this late dinner is in reality, only 
a splendid supper. The real dinner, under the name of lunch, is 
eaten at one o'clock, it is a hasty, unceremonious, simple meal. A 
minister, a member of Parliament, and all of the class of fashionable 
people who are almost all, directly or indirectly, connected with pub- 
lick life, eat their dinner in the middle of the day, and without cere- 
mony. In the evening the ceremonious dinner, which was formerly 
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With the calmest of faces the villain could aay, 
" 10 Moliere can't be with us, nor Lambert to-day ; 
" But you are the man, so without more ado, 
" Walk in, my sweet fellow, we're waiting for you." 

Perceiving too late the whole weight of my doom, 
I followed the wretch to a small upper room, 
Which in spite of the blinds on the windows, by Jove, 
It being midsummer, was hot as a stove. 
The table was spread in this bower of delight, 
And who do you think first saluted my sight, 
But a couple of gentry from far out of town, 
Great readers of novels, and lately come down. 
When they paid their respects, to my solemn belief, 
" They quoted all Cyrus, by chapter and leaf. 
I was bursting. However, a soup soon appeared, 
Where a large brawny fowl was in splendour uprear'd, 
Which mistaking at once both his place and his name, 
To the eyes of all present, a capon became ! 
Next succeeded two dishes, on one of which lay 
A tongue en ragout, deck'd in parsely array : 
On the other, a pasty, whose outside was brawn'd, 
In a rank clammy butter was swimming around. 

When each of the guests crowded into his seat, 
We were wedg'd there so closely, that no one could eat. 
So that what could we do, but twist round to the left 
And manoeuvre flank-fashion, of comfort bereft ; 
Yes, imagine, dear sir, your poor friend's tribulation—- 
I — who doat upon nothing like enlargement of station, 
And who care not a fig for good meat or good wine, 
If I cannot procure me wherever I dine, 

called a supper is given. The order of nature makes a dinner in the 
middle of the day the most salutary ; the natural tendency of society, 
is to make the sumptuous and principal meal, whether under the 
name of dinner or supper, be put off till the evening, and with all 
others, but' mechanicks and labourers, this practice being by far the 
most convenient, and economical of time, will gradually be intro- 
duced into every country. Some curious remarks on the changes of 
manners, in this respect, may be found in the fourth volume of Hume's 
History. Note D. in the appendix. 

10 The parallel passage in the Haunch of Venison is noticeable : 

" My friend bade i«e welcome, but struck me quite dumb, 
" With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come." 

n " Cyrus, a romance in ten volumes, by Mademoiselle de Scuderi." 
Vol. IV. No. 11. 27 
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Quite as empty a space to indulge myself in, 

" As Cassagne has at church — or the Abbe Colin. 13 

Our Host the meanwhile looking round on the troop, 
" What think you," says he, " of the taste of this soup ? 
" Do observe now the juice of the citron, I beg, 
" And the verjuice mix'd in with the yellow of egg ; 
" Ah, Mignot's the boy to cook after your heart, 
" Yes, Mignot forever, the prince of his art !" 

At the sound of this word I was dumb with affright, 
And the hair on my head stood with horrour upright, 
For of all who by poison their living have made, 
This Mignot's the vilest adept in his trade. 
Yet I prais'd all his mixtures by nod and by sign, 
And expected at least to be paid in the wine. 
For the wine then I call'd — when with forehead of brass, 
Such a compound a lackey pour'd into my glass ! 
" Lignage and auvernat together, I am sure, 
Such as Crenet exposes for hermitage pure. 
Its colour was red, and its taste sweet and flat, 
And oh, what a villanous tang after that ! 
I was sure of the mixture and shudder'd to sip, 
The moment I lifted the glass to ray lip. 
But still I bad hopes the rank poison to soften, 
If I pour'd in the water full largely and often. 
But who would have thought it ? to crown the disgrace, 
Not an atom of ice could be found in the place. 
No ice ! — gracious heaven ! 'twas a midsummer's day — 
'Twas in June ! I was carried with fury away : 
And wishing the dinner and all to the d — — • 
In spite of their stares and surmises of evil, 
Was just on the point of betaking to flight, 
After twenty attempts — when the roast came in sight* 

The dish that first enter'd I think was a hare, 
Flank'd round by six pullets consumptively spare, 

12 This merciless tbrust was levelled at two French preacher^, 
whose success in oratory was hardly equal to their pretensions. 

13 The English pronunciation of this word must be adopted to 
favour the rhyme. This apology, however, ought not to be necessary, 
since the first circles in England, we understand, Anglicise the pronun- 
ciation of all proper names, sounding the final tetter of Bordeaux, &c. 
as well as of Paris and Calais. It must be a great entrenchment on 
the prerogatives of those, who wish to display a smattering of French. 

" Two wines of Orleans. 
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Upon these were three rabbits confusedly pil'd, 

That might have been eatable had they been wild. 

But 1 know that at Paris the rascals were bred, 

For they smack'd of the cabbage with which they were fed. 

Around this huge meat-stack so pil'd and so press'd, 

A long striug of larks was in majesty dress'd. 

And last, like rear-guards, for the sake of display, 

Six pigeons, all scorch'd, amid scoria? lay. 

At the side of this charger two sallads appear'd, 
Yellow purslain, and herbs that were wither'd and sear'd. 
The rank oil from afar was a pest to our noses, 
As it swam in an ocean of sour oil-of-roses. 
But my gentlemen-fools chang'd their looks at the sight, 
And declar'd all the feast was a trance of delight. 
While my prig of a host, who felt his whole weight, 
Affectedly begg'd that their praise might abate. 
Most of all did I notice a certain old liar, 
Whose mouth you would say was with hunger on fire; 
I know not why he was a guest at the fare — 
'Twas the steam I believe must have guided him there. 
He pretended to be, and he was, to my thinking, 
15 A monk of the order of eating and drinking. 
His actions alone might display his good breeding, 
For he prais'd every dish — by abundance of feeding. 
I smil'd as I gaz'd on his lank hectick look, 
,s His cravat that mas white, and his antique peruke. 
To flatter our host, he misnamed the whole fare, 
" Each squab was a pigeon, each rabbit a hare : 
He watch'd all his looks and his waggings of head, 
And reverently mimick'd the nonsense he said. 

The host by this flattery w&s ravish'd with glee ; 
But just at that moment his eyes fell on me; 
And he ask'd, " My dear Sir, do you eat nothing, pray 2 
" You seem to be pensively anxious to-day. 
" I am sure that your appetite cannot be great, 
" For the pieces lie whole and untouch'd on pour plate. 

»5 The original has it — " of the order of the HWs." There were 
several hills in France which produced Champagne, and they had their 
respective partizans, who disputed about the quality of the wine. 

» 6 " Ilium fuit." 

" A squab being the young of a tame pigeon, and a rabbit being a 
tame hare, the flattery consisted in substituting wild game for do- 
mestick poultry. 
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" Are you fond of the nutmeg ? it's every where strew'd, 

" Do taste of this fowl, 'tis amazingly good. 

" Those pigeons are fat, Sir, come, swallow a mite, 

" The flesh of this hare too is tender and white. 

" In short, every dish has a notable taste, 

" And Mignot this morning himself has surpass'd. 

" Of sauces, to judge, none but criticks should dare, 

" Let the pepper for me fill a very great share. 

" I've enough of it, faith, for I've all Pelletier 

" w In parcels wrapp'd up in my buttery here." 

At all this fine speech I was fix'd as a stone, 
Or the statue of Peter, nor utter'd a tone ; 
But swallowed some chicken before me that lay, 
After drawing the larding of bacon away. 

Meantime the romancer I mention'd before, 
Had heightened his voice to a bacchanal roar ; 
And giving my two country-gentry a toast, 
Was proposing the health of our worshipful host. 
They accepted the challenge, and utter'd a shout, 
As tbey lifted the bumpers, and emptied them out. 
Such a gallant exploit soon awakened the rest, 
And glasses were handed to every guest ; 
Which glasses were faithfully clean'd, I've no doubt, 
As was prov'd by the finger-marks, left all about. 

And now there was heard a poor voice in the throng, 
Most nasally chanting a bacchanal song. 
But its melody ravish'd my very good fools, 
Who struck up in defiance of concord or rules. 
Imagine what bliss must have burst on my ear; 
Such musick as charm'd even heaven to hear. 
One voice, as it squeak'd most delightfully shrill, 
Would heighten and lengthen for ever its thrill. 
Another, most kindly supporting, set in, 
Resembling a craz'd and untun'd violin. 

M The point of this passage is very keen, but it requires a iittlc 
explanation. Pelletier was a wretched scribbler of sonnets. The 
host, however, who had a good opinion of him. wished to pay him a 
compliment by comparing his pungency to that of pepper. But he 
intimates, in doing it, that Pelletier's writings had found their way to, 
ins buttery, along with the provisions for his table. 
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A ham was now brought, though the Lord knows from whence, 
19 But it went by the name of a gammon from Mentz. 
It was borne by a valet, who counted his paces, 
Like a rector attended with bearers of maces. 
Two slovenly scullions, in aprons array'd, 
And who serv'd as mace-bearers, two dishes display'd. 
In the one, some mushrooms with a sweet-bread was found, 
In the other green peas that in water were drown'd. 
When so lovely a spectacle greeted their sight, 
The whole table was doubly surpris'd with delight. 
And ceasing at once their melodious yell, 
With ideot-faces to argument fell. 

The wine furnish'd tongues to each block that was there, 
All must prate, and put off their nonsensical ware. 
They dealt to each ruler his lesson and fate, 
Abus'd the police, and amended the state, 
30 At length on the war they profoundly begun, 
And Holland was ruin'd, or England undone. 

But leaving in peace all the nations at last, 
From subject to subject they rapidly past, 
And concluded on verse, when my criticks at once, 
All had something to say, not excepting a dunce. 
Upon authors they judg'd with so knowing an air, 
You'd have thought the whole board of Parnassus was there. 
Our learn'd entertainer his turn could not miss, 
And instructed his guests with such maxims as this : — 
" * Ronsard and Theophilus never depart 
" From the skill of proportion, or beauty of art." 
So much for a speech of such critical worth ! 
Then my Lord from the country prepared to hold forth. 
Lifting up his mustachios, and easing his hat, 
That was made of coarse felt, with gay feathers on that j 
And assuming a loud preceptorial tone, 
Demanded attention and hearing alone. 
" By the Lord," he exclaim'd, " you may all disagree, 
" 23 But Serre's the author of authors for me. 

»» Mentz was formerly a great bacon market. The hams of West-? 
phalia, of which we hear so much at this day, found there a ready sale. 
2> Holland and England were then at war. 

21 The French editor ascribes any thing to those two authors but 
the qualities mentioned by the host. 

22 La Serre is described as a miserable writer, whose works are % 
continued string of nonsense. 
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" His verses enchantments of witchery seem, 

" And his prose runs along in a beautiful stream. 

" ffl There is likewise a piece that is call'd La Pucelle, 

"It is written with spirit and pleases me well; 

" But whenever I read it for liveliness' sake, 

" How it is, I don't know, but I can't keep awake. 

" M Le Pays is a fine pleasant writer, I'm sure ; 

" But what can you find that is good in Voiture ? 

" By my faith, all your time and your eyes you may waste, 

" But in vain will you read, if you have not good taste. 

" " Why they talk of Corneille, he is pretty sometimes, 

" And may well enough please with his diction and rhymes, 

" But hark, after all, I will tell you, by Jove, 

" 'Tis the soft and the beautiful French that I love. 

« as They praise Alexander, I cannot tell why, 

*' He's a fierce ruffian-hero that never can sigh. 

" " Quinault makes his heroes perfection complete, 

" When they utter, I hate you, 'tis tender and sweet. 

" ffl They say that a certain young man of the town, 

" Has written a satire, and there run him down." 

Here the host interrupts : " Stop, my lord, if you please, 

>l I know who you mean, and the verses are these." 

as La Pucelle, by Chapelain, was expected by all France for thirty 
years ; but at length it disappointed every body. " Its verses are 
extremely harsh, forced, and full of monstrous transpositions." 

24 Le Pays was a feeble imitator of Voiture, whose name is cele- 
brated in French literature. The joke consisted in the rustick noble- 
man's finding lieauty in the former, but none in his model. 

25 Every reader of Corneille must feel the forcible absurdity of ap- 
plying the word pretty to that writer. It might as well be applied 
to Milton. 

36 Alexander the great, a tragedy of Racine. 

27 These unmerited sarcasms on Quinault, have been shewn to be so, 
hy the impartial judgment of posterity. Boileau was not of a charac- 
ter to comprehend the beauties of Quinault, any more than Johnson 
could those of Gray. He probably made use of his name partly from 
the suggestion and urgency of the rhyme. Quinault is the most pure 
and perfect of the French Lyrick poets, and with the exception of 
some odes of J. B. Rousseau, there is no other that can compare with 
him. His Alceste, Roland, and above all, Arinide, are still the delight 
and the master-pieces of the French grand opera. Justice is done to 
Quinault, by Voltaire, and by Laharpe in the seventh volume of his 
Lycei, or cours litteraire. 

28 The allusion here is to Boileau's second satire, on the difficul- 
ties of a Rhymester, a very ingenious and humorous production. 
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" ffl When I look for the name of a bard without fault, 

" Dame Reason says Virgil, but Rhyme says Quinautt. v 

" Yes, those are the lines," said my Lord in a huff, 

" The whole piece, heaven knows, is insipid enough. 

" And abusing Quinault too ! Hast seen his Astratus ? 

" There' 's a work, Sir, that's fill'd with the real afflatus. 

* The episode in it that tells of the Ring 

" Is, of all things on earth, the very best thing. 

" The story is managed with wonderful art, 

" " Why each act is a whole ; you may read 'em apart ! 

" Whenever I close a production like that, 

" All others appear most insuff'rably flat." 

" I own," said a certain young prig that was there, 

Who I knew by his restless retiring air, 

Was a stringer of verses, " I willingly own, 

" That Quinault has his merits, but stands he alone ?" 

" My faith !" said the rustick in accents of fire, 
Who was boiling already with wine and with ire, 
" My faith, Mr. Critick ! and pray who are you ? 
" If Quinault has a rival, you can't prove it true." 

" Perhaps so," he answer'd with countenance fierce, 
■' But are you quite at home in the judging of verse ?" 

" A thousand times more so than you, Sir, I think !" 
" A thousand times more, my Lord ? Mingle your drink." 

" If you mean," said my Lord, " I'm a drunkard, ye He J" 
And without farther preface his plate he let fly, 
Direct at the poet, whose head dropping low, 
With a dexterous foresight, evaded the blow. 
The volley meantime whizzing on to the wall, 
Rebounded and roll'd on the floor like a ball. 
Such an outrage the man of the pen could not brook, 
But darting a most diabolical look, 
Compounded of anger, of shame, and of scorn, 
He rose and assaulted the bumpkin highborn. 

2» In the satire abovementioned, the author complains that when he 
is hunting for Rhymes, the wrong ones will always present themselves. 
Among other instances, he gives that contained in the two lines in 
the text. 

30 This information must have been something like an assassination 
to a fastidious French critick, who values unity of action, as well as 
every other Aristotelian rule, as highly as his own heart's blood. 
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In vain by the guests were they urg'd to forbear ; 
Our heroes close grappled in each other's hair. 
In a moment the tables are all overthrown, 
And the remnants of bottles in ruins are strown ; 
In vain to replace them the valets combine ; 
While the room is o'erwhelm'd by a deluge of wine. 

The efforts at length of each horrour-struck guest, 
Succeeded in laying this outrage to rest ; 
And no sooner did mauling and fisticuffs cease, 
Than they parley'd of accommodation and peace. 
And as all were hard striving to bring it about, 
I snatch'd my occasion, and softly slipp'd out, 
Pronouncing this oath, as I rush'd from the door, 
" If among such a crew I am caught evermore, 
" These punishments dread may I rightfully learn, 
" 31 May the wine that I drink to vile Malaga turn, 
" May the market-purveyors no venison seize, 
° Nor the summer to August e'er furnish green peas !" 

31 The character of the fretful epicure is well preserved to the last; 



